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GLOBAL CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS 

MAJOR CLIMATIC EVENTS AND ANOMALIES AS OF MAY 27, 1989 


PRECIPITATION RETURNS TO REGION. 

, frontal system stalled along the western coast of Canada 
id brought beneficial rainfall (up to 81 mm) to the area 
5 t week. [Ending at 13 weeks]. 


AREA REMAINS DRY. 

Warmer than normal conditions and precipitation less than 
5 mm exacerbated parched conditions over the region. [11 
weeks]. 






RAINS BRING SOME RELIEF, 
hile recent rains have been of sufficient quantity to end 
3 st of the dryness in south-central Canada, amounts of 
5 S than 10 mm have failed to substantially ease the 
rsistent dryness in the western Corn Belt [10 weeks]. 


WET CONDITIONS PERSIST. 

Dderate precipitation continued over most of the region 
lile isolated heavy rains approaching 149 mm caused 
oding in the eastern Ohio Valley (See US Weekly Climate 
ghiights and Special Climate Summmary). [4 weeks]. 


SPOTTY SPRING RAINS. 

Precipitation that normally begins in the spring and reaches 
a maximum during the summer months has been scattered 
and generally subnormal as less than 20 mm fall during 
the past week (see Special Climate Summary). [4 weeks]. 

7. SQUlheastern. and Southern Asia : 

TROPICAL STORMS DUMP HEAVY RAINS. 

Widescale property damage was reported in northeastern 
India and Bangladesh as a tropical storm moved onshore 
while eastern Vietnam encountered the brunt of Typhoon 
Cecil. According to press reports, nearly 500 mm of rain 
fell in parts of Vietnam. The typhoon tracked westward into 
Thailand and Burma where rainfall of between 100 mm and 
200 mm was common. [Episodic event]. 


HEAT WAVE DEVELOPS, 
treme heat invaded the area as temperatures approached 
°C and averaged as much as 6°C above normal. [2 
jeks]. 


WET CONDITIONS PERSIST. 

Even though precipitation diminished in comparison to prior 
weekly amounts, above normal rainfall (up to 71 mm) fell 
across the region. [11 weeks]. 



EXPLANATION 

TEXT: Approximate duration of anomalies is in brackets. Precipitation amounts and temperature departures are this 
week’s values. 

MAP; Approximate locations of major anomalies and episodic events are shown. See other maps in this bulletin for 
current two week temperature anomalies, four week precipitation anomalies, long-term anomalies, and other details. 


















UNITED STATES WEEKLY CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS 


FOR THE WEEK OF MAY 21 THROUGH MAY 27 , 1989 . 


Two cold fronts provided beneficial rainfall to areas 
with long-term precipitation deficits, namely the northern 
and central Great Plains, upper Midwest, and western 
Corn Belt, and dumped additional precipitation on 
portions of the already-saturated Ohio and Tennessee 
Valleys and eastern New England. As the week 
commenced, strong thunderstorms preceding a cold 
front located over the nation’s midsection inundated 
parts of southwestern Missouri with up to 4.6 inches 
of rain in six hours while severe weather produced 
tornadoes in Nebraska and Kentucky. As the front 
moved off the East' Coast on Tuesday, moderate rains 
fell on most of New England and the mid-Atlantic. 
Later in the week, a second cold front produced 
numerous thunderstorms across the northern Great 
Plains and upper Midwest. The front eventually stalled 
in a position from northeastern Oklahoma eastward 
to northern Ohio, allowing much of the middle 
Mississippi and Ohio Valleys to be repeatedly hit by 
intense thunderstorms. In addition to damaging winds, 
large hail, and flash flooding, more than 35 tornadoes 
were spawned in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Farther 
south, a flat, upper-level ridge of high pressure kept 
the southern tier of states warm and generally dry, 
although scattered showers and thunderstorms dropped 
heavy rain on a few isolated locations. In the Padfic 
Northwest, an upper-level disturbance brought 
moderate rains to coastal sections of Washington and 
Oregon and heavy snows (up to a foot) in the higher 
elevations of the Cascade, northern Sierra Nevada, 
and northern Rocky Mountains. 

According to the River Forecast Centers, 
widespread moderate to heavy precipitation (generally 
between 2 and 5 inches) was reported from eastern 
Kansas and Oklahoma eastward to western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia (see Table 1). Up to 
9.3 inches were recorded in southern Indiana while 
parts of western Ohio, southeastern Illinois, and 


southwestern Missouri received over 5 inches. Wet 
weather continued in southern New York, Connecticut, 
and western Massachusetts as many stations 
measured more than 2 inches of rain. Heavy amounts 
were also observed across central Wisconsin and 
Iowa, northern Tennessee, Delaware, and along 
portions of the Pacific Northwest and central Gulf 
Coasts. Light to moderate amounts occurred along 
the northern half of the Pacific Coast, in the extreme 
northern areas of the Rockies and Great Plains, the 
central Great Plains, and throughout most of the 
eastern half of the country. Little or no precipitation 
fell along the southern half of the Pacific Coast, on 
the southern two-thirds of the Intermountain West and 
Rockies, the southern Great Plains, and in sections 
of the lower Mississippi Valley, eastern Carolines, and 
western Florida. The Hawaiian Islands and the 
southeastern Alaskan coast generally recorded light 
to moderate precipitation, the latter area receiving 
some relief from long-term dryness. 

Most of the contiguous U.S. experienced above 
normal temperatures, a direct contrast from the 
previous three weeks. The greatest positive 
temperature departures (between -i-8°F and +lb°F) 
were reported from southeastern New Mexico eastward 
to southeastern Texas in association with the heat 
wave in northern Mexico (see front cover), while 
temperatures averaged more than 5°F above normal 
across the southern tier of states (see Table 2). In 
contrast, an upper-level trough of low pressure brought 
unseasonably cold weather to the northern 
Intermountain West and northern Rockies as 
temperatures averaged 6°F to 8°F below normal (see 
Table 3). Parts of the lower Missouri and middle 
Mississippi Valleys observed slightly below normal 
temperatures in response to frequent cloudiness and 
precipitation. Near normal temperatures prevailed 
throughout Alaska and Hawaii. 


S®l®cted stations with 2.50 or mors inches of precipitation for the 

week. 


STATTOM 

DAYTON. OH 
SPRINGFIELD. MO 
HARTFORD. CT 

hio/lyman. hawail hi 
dayt onavr ight-patterson afb, oh 

LAFAYETTE. IN 

MONTGOMERY/MAXWELL AFB, AL 
CHICOPEEAVESTDVER AFB. MA 
WEST PLAINS, MO 
CLEVELAND. OH 
WICHfTAAACCONNELL AFB. KS 


TOT AL STATION 

(INCHES) 

5.88 APALACHICOLA, FL 

5.82 NEW YORK/KENNEDY. NY 

5.85 INDIANAPOUS. IN 

4.88 MT. WASHINGTON, NH 

4.83 TALLAHASSEE. FL 

4.58 PANAMA CITY/TYNDALL AFB, FL 

4.07 FORT SMrTH, AR 

3.92 LITTLE ROCK, AR 

3.82 PERU/GRISSOM AFB, IN 

3A8 EUGENE. OR 


total 

(INCHES) 

3.57 

3.54 
3.52 
3.52 
2.89 
^79 
Z77 
2.77 
2.77 

2.55 
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TABLE 2. Salactad 

STATION 

stations 

DEPARTURE 

with lams 
normal i 

AVERAGE 

>aratyr@s averaging 
or the weeic 

STATION 

6.0®F 

or more 

DEPARTURE 

ABOVE 

AVERAaE 



C'F) 



(^F) 

Cf) 

MIDLAND. TX 

+ 10,1 

84.6 

CLOVtSA^ANNON AFB. NM 

+7.0 

74.8 

SAN ANGELO. TX 

+10.0 

85.6 

CARLSBAD. NM 


+6.8 

81.2 

SAN ANTONIO, TX 

+9.5 

86.6 

CHARLESTON. SC 


+6.3 

80.7 

ROSWELL, NM 

+S.9 

80.5 

PORTLAND. ME 


+6.3 

62.1 

ABILENE. TX 

+a.2 

82.7 

COLLEGE STATION, 

TX 

+6.7 

83.0 

PRESCOTT. A2 

+B.2 

67.7 

RUMFORD, ME 


+6.7 

62.5 

BEEVILLE NAS. TX 

+8.1 

86.4 

WACO. TX 


+6.6 

82.9 

LUBBOCK, TX 

+8,1 

79.3 

MONROE, LA 


+6.6 

81 .8 

DEL RIO. TX 

+7.9 

87.0 

LUFKIN. TX 


+6.S 

82.4 

PHOENIX. A2 

+7.8 

87.4 

HOUSTON. TX 


+6.4 

83.4 

CARIBOU. ME 

+7.8 

61.1 

DEMINQ. NM 


+6.4 

75.8 

ALICE. TX 

+7.7 

87.2 

TUCSON. A2 


+6.3 

82.0 

HAMPTON/LANGLEY AFB. VA ♦T.T 

76.1 

BATON ROUGE, LA 


+6.1 

82.6 

KINGSVILLE NAS, TX 

+7.0 

86.4 

HOBART. OK 


+6.1 

77.6 

SHREVEPORT, LA 

+7.0 

81.9 

ALBUQUERQUE. NM 


+8.0 

73.3 


TABLE 3. Selected 

stations 

with temperatures averaging 
normal for the week. 

4.0^F or more 

BELOW 

STATION 

DEPARTURE 
— — 

AVERAGE 

CF) 

STATION 

DEPARTURE 

r>=) 

AVERAGE 

REDOING. CA 

-8.3 

62.6 

CUT BANK. MT 

-4.6 

47.2 

PENDLETON, OR 

.77 

52.9 

MEDFORD. OR 

-4.3 

55.3 

BURNS. OR 

-7.4 

47.0 

BUTTE, MT 

-4.1 

45.5 

WALLA WALLA. WA 

-6.6 

55.4 

REDMOND, OR 

-4.1 

48.9 

WENATCHEE. WA 

-6.3 

56.1 

KALISPELL MT 

-4.1 

49.4 

YAKIMA, WA 

-5.5 

53.9 

PORTLAND. OR 

-4.1 

54.2 

SPOKANE. WA 

-5.4 

50.9 

SACRAMENTO, CA 

-4.1 

62.6 

BAKERSFIELD. CA 

-5.4 

67.2 

BETHEL AK 

-4.0 

40.1 

GREAT FALLS. MT 

HAVRE, MT 

-5.0 

-4.7 

50.7 

52.7 

BOISE, ID 

-4.0 

55.6 
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EXTREME MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE (°F) 

MAY 81-27, 1989 



■■■ 


SHRDED AREAS ABOUE 100 DEG 


Triple digit readings were observed in the desert Southwest and western Texas in conjunction with a heat 
wave across most of northern Mexico (top). High humidity and temperatures in the nineties combined to 
produce dangerous apparent tempera tures (>105^F) along ^rtions of the Gulf Coa^ and irTexas (bSttom) 

EXTREME APPARENT TEMPERATURE (° F ) 

MAY ai - 27, 1989 





HATCHED AREAS ABOUE 100 OEG. P. 
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UEEKLY TOTAL COOLING DEGREE -DAYS 

r-TPiY 21 -a?, 1989 


f NO COOLING DEMAND \ 

! \^ _ \ 



DAILY CDO-AugT-65^ but if COO<0, COO-0 
Ce.g. AugT-75 F, COO -10 
flugT-60 F, COD-0) 


BASE TEMPERATURE 65 F 

Unseasonably warm air resided over the southern tier of states as total CDDs exceeded 100 aiong the Gulf 
Coast and in the desert Southwest (top). The higher temperatures brought above normal cooling demand to 
the aforementioned areas as well as the central and eastern U.S. while cool weather in the northwestern 
part of the country required little or no air-conditioning (bottom). 



GLOBAL TEMPERATURE ANOMALIES 
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GLOBAL PRECIPITATION ANOMALIES 
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SPECIAL CLIMATE SUMMARY 

Climate Analysis Center, NMC 
National Weather Service, NOAA 

UPDATE ON MOISTURE CONDITIONS ACROSS THE GREAT PLAINS AND MIDWEST 


Sinc» the last review on both long and short-term moisture conditions in the nation’s midsection 
(see the WSfik l y Clirnatfi Bu ll S li n #89/16 dated April 22, 1989, pages 11-14), precipitation has oenerallv 
increased across most of the central Great Plains and the Ohio and lower and middle M^sissioDi 
Valleys. The first substantial rains in over 8 months fell on most of Kansas and northern Missoun 
during May and provided some relief from short and long- term dryness (see Rqure 1) Sumlus 
precipitation during the past 5 weeks in parts of the upper Missoun and Mississippi Valievs have 
also improved overall moisture conditions. Farther east, however, excessive rainfall throuohout most 
of the eastern Corn Belt has delayed crop plantino (from the Weekiv Weather and Ornn R.iiiofin 
Vol. 76, No 20 dated May 23 1989, page 12) while severe fi Sg was reported in ^rt i ons i3 
southern Indiana and western Ohio. wi 


In contrast, subnormal rainfall since Aprii 23 has occurred from North Dakota and western 
Minnesota southward to northern Kansas and throughout most of the western (Sreat Lakes (see 
Figure 2). The largest accumulated deficits (between 2 and 4 inches) during this 5-week period were 
found in southeastern Kansas, eastern Nebraska, northeastern Iowa, northern Illinois and northern 
Michigan (figure not shown). As compared to the last published long-term Palmer brouaht Index 
(see the Weekly Climate. Bullstin #89/15 dated April 15, 1989, page 8), severe and extreme drouaht 
continued in the central Great Plains and western Corn Belt while conditions in the upper Missouri 
Valley had improved (see Rgure 3). Nationally, near to above normal moisture conditions prevailed 
throughout the eastern third of the U.S. with the exception of southern Florida while severe and 
extreme dryness remained in the West. 






HHHI 









40Nf- 



40N 


R precipitation (inches dunng April 23-May 27. 1989. Isoploths were only drawn for 2 4 and 

and stippled areas. are more Than 4 inches. In addition to the plotted fi>st-o7der svnobtic and 
(in tenths of inches, e^.. 38 - 3.8 inches), stations from the River Forecast Centers mlci 
precipitation network were supplemented in data-sparse regions. oeniers (Ht-O) 
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SPECIAL CLIMATE SUMMARY 

Climate Analysis Center, NMC 
National Weather Service, NOAA 


MINIMAL PRECIPITATION AND ABOVE NORMAL TEMPERATURES 
AFFLICTED PORTIONS OF NORTHEASTERN CHINA 


HAVE 


The northeastern area of China, known as Manchuria, normally receives the maioritv of its 
annual preapitation dunng the summer months (June-August) and minimal amounts during the winter 
season (December-February). Precipitation totals normally increase from north to south and from 

west to east 


Since last October, t^wever very little precipitation, even for the winter, fell on parts of 
Manchuna and adiacgrt sections of North Korea, and the usual increase in springtime rainfall had 
not matenaiipd. WAh the excep ion of some light to moderate weekly precipitation (between 10 and 
30 mm) in late Apn I and mid-May, most of eastern Hebei, southern Liaoning, central Jilin and 
eas ern Hei ongjiang provinces have observed less than 75% of the normal precipitation durinb the 
past 8 months (see Rgure 1). Less than 100 mm have been measured at most stations in western 
uaoning since October 1988, while larger (between 100 and 200 mm) but subnormal amounts fell 
on noilBem North Korea and eastern Liaoning, central Jilin, and eastern Heilongjiang provinces (see 
Figure 2). Much above normal temperatures, with departures of +2°C to +4°C since Januatv i 
1989, have aggravated the dryness (see Figure 3). ^ lo +4 o since January i. 


^^’’ding to the May 2 Xinhua news release, Liaoning’s dryness has been the worst in 40 
water stored in six rn^ajor reservoirs at the end of April was 30% less than a year aoo 
^ nvers such as the Liaohe, Hunhe, and Taizihe were at the lowest April levels 

smaller nvers had already been interrupted. The April 20 Jilin Daily^ reported 
that ^no/ since 1949 in Jilin province. Other news sources reported 
paddy fields have no water to flood them, and the water levels in 50 laroe to 
medium-sized reservoirs were already 50% below normal. With the rapid approach of the noiroallv 
wet summer months, timely and ample rains are needed to sianificantiv ease the innn-torm Hr^nod 



9^%™(2V5^davs'?^ o°/ 1, 1988 - May 27, 1989 (239 days), Stations required 

stippiad areas are^’^le^Than 50%*^^^® inclusion. Isopleths were only ’drawn for 50,^75’, and 100%?“a^ 
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